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Dissertations on Leading Philosophical Topics. By Alexan- 
der Bain, LL. D., Emeritus Professor of Logic, University of 
Aberdeen. London: Longman's Green, & Co., 1903. Pp. vi, 

277. 

The following notice was written before Dr. Bain's much 

regretted death in September last. 

This volume contains fifteen papers of varying lengths, and 
written at different dates between 1876 and 1894. Fourteen of 
the papers — for which Dr. Bain himself is responsible — are of- 
fered by him as his "amends for inability to execute that thorough 
revision of The Emotions and the Will which, although at one 
time resolved upon, had to be abandoned" for reasons of health. 
The remaining paper is by Mr. Bradley, and as it is not referred 
to in the preface, and no one, I think, would learn merely from 
the list of contents that it was not written by Dr. Bain himself, 
it is with a small shock of surprise that one discovers it to be a 
reprint of a discussion in Mind by Mr. Bradley. This, however, 
is the only surprise which the book has in store, and it turns out 
to have a very natural explanation. 

The veteran psychologist disclaims in advance an obligation 
"to vindicate whatever either critic or opponent may think fit to 
challenge or impugn," or "to reconcile seeming inconsistencies" in 
these Dissertations. The present reviewer has no intention to 
challenge or impugn the well-known views which Dr. Bain now 
offers to philosophical readers collected in a reprint. It would 
seem both impertinent and useless to suggest here detached 
criticisms on Essays most of which appeared years ago in Mind, 
and are expressly put forth by their author as a sort of supplement 
to his perhaps most important psychological work. Dr. Bain's 
views as a whole, and the criticisms passed upon him by other 
distinguished thinkers who do not agree with him, are already 
sufficiently well known to students of the Moral Sciences in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Dr. Bain — Humian, Associationist, and Psy- 
chological Hedonist — and his opponents, have had ample time 
and opportunity to explain and defend their respective positions 
and have not been backward in doing so. Again, nobody wants 
or expects, in this place, a discussion at large of the questions in- 
volved, which would entail traversing the whole field of philoso- 
phy. There does remain a service of criticism which is at once 
useful and still unrendered — that, namely, of summing up the 
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author's views, and the criticisms they have received, and making 
a careful evaluation of both. By this students would be helped to 
reach a clear estimation both of the great value of much of Dr. 
Bain's work, and also of his weak points. This, however, would 
be impossible on the present occasion, because of the limits of 
space, if for no other reason. I confine myself, therefore, to try- 
ing to give some indication of the contents of the book. 

All the essays except the last have already appeared in full in 
print. Of this last, "On the Pressure of Examinations," a part 
came out in "Criticism of a Protest Against Examinations," 
issued by Mr. Auberon Herbert (1888). In this essay Dr. Bain 
objects to the diatribes of Mr. Herbert as too unqualified, 
though he admits two defects in examinations : "the hasty cram 
at the last minute," and "the saving of laborious preparation by 
ingeniously circumventing the Examiners through a close study 
of their habits, and proclivities"! and he goes on to discuss in an 
interesting way many topics connected with examinations. In 
the last Essay but one — "The Scope of Anthropology and Its Re- 
lation to the Science of Mind" — which was read at the British 
Association in 1885 and has been published in The Journal of 
the Anthropologic^ Institute, the author is chiefly employed in 
discussing the way in which the various inquiries grouped to- 
gether as anthropological have to refer to, and make use of, 
Psychology. 

The remaining Essays have all been printed in Mind. They 
deal with the meaning of "Existence" and Descartes' "Cogito," 
Moral Causation, Mill's Theory of Syllogism, Association of Con- 
troversies, some points in Ethics, and Mr. Bradley's views about 
Malevolence; and in a later paper — Physiological expression in 
Psychology — Dr. Bain again comes into conflict with Mr. Brad- 
ley, and, in addition, with Dr. Stout. We have also a discussion 
on the Definition and Demarcation of the Subject-Sciences. 
By Subject-Sciences Dr. Bain means what Cambridge philoso- 
phers, following Hume, call Moral Sciences— sciences which 
have to do with what Dr. Bain distinguishes, as the Subjective 
or Unextended or Material world (the consideration of which be- 
longs in Hume's nomenclature to the Physical Sciences). Papers 
on the Empiricist Position, Pleasure and Pain, Definition and 
Problems of Consciousness, and The Respective Spheres and 
Mutual Helps of Introspection and Psycho-physical Experiment 
in Psychology complete the list. 
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In the Essay on Descartes' "Cogito," Dr. Bain considers, 
somewhat discursively the general difficulty of dealing with ab- 
stractions such as Life, Force, and — above all — Existence. He 
thinks that Descartes' formula is illogical, and remarks that, 
"If the proposition 'I think' is divided into subject and predi- 
cate, the latter does not add anything to the former: as the T 
includes all the parts and functions of body and mind, the predi- 
cate only repeats part of the meaning of the subject." 

The dissertation on Moral Causation takes as text Mr. P. 
Proctor Alexander's "Moral Causation" (1875) described as "A 
Counterblast to Mill on Free Will." Dr. Bain is of course a 
convinced Determinist, according to him, "the meaning of could 
or ability [is] — what would happen in certain circumstances. To say 
I could do a thing, were I in a definite state of mind, commits 
me neither to Free Will nor necessity. The question is, what is 
that state of mind? . . . You can if you will has, however, 
a rhetorical value. To look at the question in the most advan- 
tageous light, the laws of the mind must be observed in other 
persons, and not in oneself." 

In the paper on Syllogism, Mill's Theory is criticised and the 
conclusion reached that while what Dr. Bain calls Real or Ma- 
terial Deduction is substantially continuous with Induction and 
Classification, Syllogism belongs to another order of things and 
"gives a discipline apart." 

The long" chapter on Association Controversies (Mind, 1887) 
is, as might be expected, somewhat discursive. The author 
mentions with approval Professor Croom Robertson's article on 
the subject in the "Encyclopaedia Britannica" and he gives a dis- 
cussion of the difference of view between Dr. James Ward and 
Mr. Bradley on the one hand, and himself on the other, with 
regard to the relation between Association by Similarity and 
Association by Contiguity, which is interesting but perhaps a 
trifle antiquated. Various views of Wundt, Adamson and Mr. 
Spencer are also referred to. 

The next dissertation— On some points in Ethics (Mind, 1883) 

the only one in the volume with a distinctively ethical title, is 

a discussion of "the relations of our existing psychology, as a 
whole, to our existing Ethics," and is carried on with constant 
reference to Mr. Leslie Stephen's views, as put forward in "The 
Science of Ethics (published 1882). Most of the great topics 
of Ethics are touched upon, and considerable space is given to 
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a discussion of Malevolence. Dr. Bain believes in the existence 
of Malevolence pure and simple, and holds that it is "not a deri- 
vative passion, but . . . one of the original elements of 
our nature." This view is combated in the reprint of Mr. Brad- 
ley's paper already referred to, and is followed by Dr. Bain's 
lengthy rejoinder. 

Dr. Bain's view of the relations between the Moral Sciences 
is illustrated in his Essay on "Definition and Demarcation, of 
the Subject-Sciences" {Mind, 1888), the plan of which he ex- 
plains thus: "Selecting the four leading departments of subject- 
ive knowledge — Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Philosophy (Ontol- 
ogy and Metaphysics being so far synonymous) — I will discuss 
their domains severally by dwelling on the points of contact 
between each one and every other. I may say in advance that 
the end I have in view is to isolate the questions most suitable 
to be included in the designation 'Philosophy,' by withholding 
from it every topic that can be claimed with good reason by 
anyone of the three others. I therefore take them in couples, 
thus: (1) Psychology— Logic; (2) Psychology— Ethics ; (3) 
(3) Psychology— Philosophy; (4) Logic— Philosophy." Inter 
alia he suggests an interesting explanation of one of Aristo- 
tle's "distinctive merits" in not overstepping "the legiti- 
mate boundaries of the several branches of knowledge treated 
by him." It is that having " actually composed systematic and 
exhaustive treatises of Psychology, Logic, Ethics and Meta- 
physics, he is under no temptation to aggrandize one at the 
expense of the others. He is in a position of perfect impartial- 
ity." There may be more in this than appears at first sight. 

The next Essay is an attempt to give a fair and up-to-date 
statement of the Empiricist position which Dr. Bain takes up, 
and a discussion of opposing views. It is notable that he seems 
to consider the problem of validity to be the great question in 
dispute. "If I do not greatly mistake," he says, "the most defi- 
nite contrast between empiricism and its opposite, stateable at 
the present stage, is, that Intuition, to whatever length it may 
be suggestive, is in no case valid, without the confirmation of 
experience. The empiricist may not quarrel with intuitive or 
innate ideas; his quarrel is with innate certainties." He says 
that the empiricist's test of validity is Consistency and formulates 
it thus: "the absence of contradiction throughout a sufficiently wide 
range of conscious experience." This, however, seems to add 
something to the ordinary meaning of consistency. 
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In the dissertation on "Physiological Expressions in Psychol- 
ogy" (Mind, 1891), Dr. Bain sets out to make "an inquiry into 
the exact limits of the reference to the bodily functions, in 
speaking of the mind." He disagrees with Dr. James Ward, Dr. 
Stout and Mr. Bradley, gives reasons "in favor of the hypothe- 
sis of physiological activity, in a transformed character, being 
carried into the mental sphere," and cites Mr. Spencer's "Psy- 
chology" as "a sustained testimony to the main contention" of 
the paper. 

In the paper on "Pleasure and Pain" (Mind, 1892), we have a 
detailed discussion with many illustrative examples, and it is 
suggested as a general law that every organ needs exercise or 
relishes such in proportion to its active endowment. The dependence 
of pleasure on harmony and of pain on conflict is also recog- 
nized. The discussion concludes with a criticism of Mr. H. R. 
Marshall's position (as expounded in Mind) that "Pleasure and 
pain are determined by the relation between the energy given 
out and the energy received at any moment by the physical 
organs which determine the content of that moment; Pleasure 
resulting when the balance is on the side of the energy given 
out, and Pain when the balance is on the side of the energy re- 
ceived. When the amounts received and given are equal then 
we have the state of Indifference." 

Of the remaining discussions on Consciousness, the relation 
of Introspection and Psycho-physical experiment, and the rela- 
tions of Anthropology to Psychology, the first consists largely 
of a discussion of different definitions of Consciousness, and the 
other two seem to be more or less popular statements of views 
now generally accepted on the topics with which they deal. 
We may be able in various points to criticise Dr. Bain's views, 
but we owe it partly to himself that we are in a position to do 
so — there was a time within the memory of some of us, when his 
"Mental and Moral Science" was the very anchor of the mind to 
students of psychology in certain English-speaking universities; 
and his work in Psychology, even though transcended, has 
permanent value, as the work of an honest and original thinker, 
with a genuine and inexhaustible interest in his subject, powers 
of keen observation, a great simplicity, and a large grasp of 
facts— a thinker who has rendered important service in the ad- 
vancement of his science. 

E. E. Constance Jones. 

Girton College, Cambridge. 



